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Dedication 


As  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Hyslop-Baird  families 
and  as  a  last  tribute  of  love  and  affection,  in  my  eighty-sixth  year, 
1  now  dedicate  this  Memorial,  imperfect  as  it  is  to  the  memory  of 
my  beloved  wife,  brothers  and  sisters,  their  companions  and  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  to  a  multitude  of  friends,  all  of  whose  memories  I  most 
lovingly  cherish. 


NOTE 

I  realize  these  chaotic  memories  coming  to  me  as  the  spii  it 
and  a  treacherous  memory  dictates,  comes  to  me  in  a  promiscious 
way  and  are  given  as  they  come.  Physical  and  mental  fiailities 
will  have  to  be  excused,  even  if  it  does  not  seem  justifiable.  And 
I  must  turn  out  the  lights  that  1  inflict  no  more. 


INDEX  TO  PHOTOS 


No.  1  — The  author,  now  at  age  of  85  years. 

No.  2  — Chas.  Hyslop  at  age  of  24,  his  wedding  occasion. 

No.  3  — Delia  M.  Mann  at  age  of  23,  her  wedding  occasion 
No.  4  — James  Baird,  my  step-father. 

No.  5  — Mary  (Hyslop)  Baird,  my  mother. 

No.  6  — William  Baird,  my  half  brother. 

No.  7  — Miss  Sadie  Allison,  his  bride. 

No.  8  — William  Baird  and  Sadie,  his  widow. 

No.  9  — Robert  Baird,  my  half  brother. 

No.  10 — Mrs.  Robert  Baird,  his  third  wife,  how  living. 

No.  11 — Alexander  Baird,  my  half  brother  at  40  years  of  age. 

No.  12 — Mrs.  Alex  Baird  (Allie  Moore)  still  living. 

No.  13 — Mary  Isabella  (Biggs)  Baird,  my  half  sister. 

No.  14 — Agnes  (Callahan)  Baird,  my  half  sister. 

No.  15 — Mrs.  Chas.  Hyslop,  at  age  of  35. 

No.  16 — Miss  Nellie  Hudson,  the  neighborhood  mischief. 

No.  17 — The  Carthage,  (Illinois)  jail,  Mormon  Prophets  Memorial. 
No.  18 — The  Carthage,  (Illinois)  dwelling  where  William  Hyslop, 
my  father,  died  at  age  of  84. 

No.  19 — Barn  on  the  old  Baird  homestead,  built  in  1855. 

No.  20 — The  “Taws,”  a  Scotch  implement  for  child  punishment 
No.  21 — The  author  at  age  30. 

No.  22 — The  author  at  age  45. 

No.  23 — The  author  at  age  60. 

No.  24 — The  author  at  age  74, 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Memories  of  the  Long  Ago. 

This  July  21st.  1928 — My  85th  Birthday. 

Kircudbrightshire. 

My  father,  William  Hyslop,  a  native  of  Shire,  Scotland,  born  — 1815,  and 
my  mother,  Mary  McAdam,  a  native  of  Castle  Douglas,  Scotland,  born 
December  22nd,  1812,  migrated  to  America  early  in  spring  of  1813,  resting 
at  Pen  Yan  on  shore  of  Lake  Kaugi,  New  York,  where  I  first  saw  light 
of  day,  July  21,  1843.  Soon  thereafter  Uncle  Andrew  Hyslop,  bachelor 
brother  of  father’s,  piloted  mother  and  I  a  fearful  stormy  voyage  over  the 
lakes  to  Fort  Dearborn,  now  the  city  of  Chicago,  there  outfitting  a  team 
and  wagon  and  camping  along  the  way  to  Carthage,  Illinois.  On  the  way 
the  baby  was  supposed  to  need  some  milk.  Camped  near  a  lot  containing 
fine  milkers,  uncle  approached  the  kitchen  door,  modestly  stated  his  de¬ 
sires,  a  large  tin  cup  in  his  hand.  “Oh,  yes,”  the  farmer  said,  “plenty  out 
there  in  the  lot;  help  yourself.”  Now  in  Scotland  men  knew  nothing 
about  milking,  it  would  have  been  considered  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  do 
a  woman’s  work.  But  uncle  proposed  to  do  his  best.  He  sidled  up  to  sev¬ 
eral  old  cows,  all  of  whom  seemed  suspicious  of  the  stranger;  finally  one 
old  nervous  stack  of  bones  stopped,  switched  her  tail  and  kept  one  eye  on 
him  and  waited  for  him  to  get  busy.  In  getting  down  he  overbalanced 
a  little  and  threw  his  free  hand  on  the  ground  to  adjust  himself.  Just 
then  the  bovine  threw  out  one  hind  foot  to  balance  herself  for  a  get-away, 
stepping  squarely  on  uncle’s  thumb  and  in  the  spring  almost  severed  it. 
Well,  the  farmer’s  family  was  watching  the  circus,  and  the  baby  got  some 
milk,  even  if  the  old  cow  did  get  a  cussing. 

Arriving  at  Carthage  in  due  time  the  fore  part  of  June,  father  and  his 
partner  arrived  with  a  herd  of  2.500  sheep  driven  across  from  Ohio.  The 
Mormon  war  was  on,  the  prophets,  Joe  and  Hiram  Smith  were  confined 
in  the  Carthage  jail,  and  as  most  people  know,  duly  assassinated,  by  a 
mob  while  the  Carthage  Grays,  a  would-be  guard,  played  town  ball  a  little 
way  out.  The  old  jail  stands  there  yet,  used  as  a  residence  now.  as  does 
the  brick  dwelling,  hard  by  the  southeast  corner  of  the  courthouse  square 
where  our  family  lived,  and  where  my  father  died  August  29.  1844.  and 
his  body  was  one  of  the  first  laid  away  in  the  old  Carthage  cemetery, 
southeast  of  town.  To  make  it  easy  for  him.  they  laid  his  remains  north 
and  south,  and  to  make  it  conspicuous  built  a  fine  walnut  picket  fence 
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around  it  to  further  proclaim  the  fact.  On  arrival  from  the  Civil  War  in 
1864  we  had  it  and  others  removed  to  Mass  Ridge,  then  a  new  cemetery. 

Only  one  other  Scotch  family,  Grandmother  Gean  Baird  and  James, 
her  sen,  natives  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  owned  and  occupied  a  farm  some 
three  miles  southeast  of  Carthage.  They  took  companion  on  Mary  Hyslop 
and  son,  James  Baird  finally,  Dec.  22,  1844.  marrying  Mary  Hyslop.  This 
same  James  Baird  was  cne  of  the  Carthage  Grays  who  saliantly  guarded 
the  Mormon  prophets,  above  spoken  of.  That  farm  is  now  a  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  Dr.  Nois  Estate,  I  believe. 

To  the  James  Baird  and  Mary  Hyslop  were  born  as  follows:  A  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jean  Baird,  born  January  26,  1846,  died  July  26,  1846;  a  son,  William 
Baird,  born  July  19,  1848,  died  July  22,  1923;  a  son,  Robert  Baird,  born 
December  31,  1849,  died  April  4,  1924;  a  son,  Alexander  Baird,  born  October 
5,  1851,  died  April  14,  1916;  a  daughter,  Mary  Isabella  (Biggs)  Baird,  born 
April  24,  1855,  died  September  1,  1893;  a  daughter,  Margaret  A.  (Callahan) 
Baird,  born  January  3,  1859.  died  January  9.  1878. 

WILLIAM  BAIRD 

(Copied  from  Omaha  Evening  Bee,  July  23,  1923.) 

“William  Baird,  for  30  years  a  leading  Omaha  attorney,  died  early 
yesterday  morning,  at  his  home,  3821  Cummings  street. 

“Mr.  Baird  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  influenza  and  never  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  its  effects.  He  had  grown  gradually  weaker  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  months,  although  he  continued  to  visit  his  office  until  very  recently. 

“While  recognized  as  authority  on  real  estate  and  probate  law,  Mr. 
Baird’s  principal  reputation  in  Omaha  rested  upon  his  recognized  in¬ 
tegrity.  Few  men  enjoyed  the  respect  of  fellow  attorneys  and  laymen  as 
he  did. 

“Born  on  a  farm  near  Carthage,  Ill.,  July  19.  1848,  Mr.  Baird  was  75 
years  old  last  Thursday.  He  attended  the  country  schools  and  later  the 
public  schools  at  Carthage.  He  then  went  to  Monmouth  College,  working 
his  way  through  the  four-year  course,  and  being  graduated  in  1872.  Im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  he  was  married,  and  a  year  later  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Carthage. 

In  1887  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird  came  to  Omaha.  Mr.  Baird  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  L.  D.  Holmes  and  John  C.  Whorton.  Later  the  firm  be¬ 
came  Whorton  and  Baird,  continuing  until  1905,  when  Mr.  Baird  with- 
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drew  to  form  a  partnership  with  his  sons,  E.  A.,  and  C.  J.  Baird,  which 
continued  until  his  death. 

“Mr.  Baird  was  actively  interested  in  church  and  religious  affairs 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central  United  Presbyterian 
church  during  his  entire  residence  in  Omaha,  and  for  many  years  taught 
a  Bible  class  there.  He  was  a  keen  student  of  Bible  text  and  history,  the 
author  of  several  articles  on  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the 
Revelations.  For  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  College,  Illinois,  a  United  Presbyterian  school. 

“Surviving  relatives  are  his  wife  and  his  sons,  C.  J.,  and  E.  A.  Baird, 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Patton,  all  of  Omaha;  a  brother,  Robert  Baird 
of  Carthage,  Ill.,  and  a  half  brother,  Chas.  Hyslop,  of  Maryville,  Mo. 

“Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  home,  3821  Cummings  street,  at 
2  o’clock,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Burial  will  be  at  Forest  Lawn  cemetery 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Spear  of  Erie,  Pa.,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Central  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  conduct  the  service,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Paul 
Calhoun,  present  pastor  of  the  church.” 


THIS  MISCHIEF — of  English- American  parentage,  Miss  Nelle  Hudson, 
used  to  consider  herself  a  free  lance,  with  only  an  alley  between  the  Hud- 
son-Hyslop  homes,  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other,  as  the  spirit  moved. 
She  would  simply  pile  the  author  down  on  the  lounge,  set  on  him,  plating 
his  whiskers  as  shown  at  No.  16,  Mrs.  Hyslop  furnishing  all  kinds  of  rib¬ 
bon  decoration  for  the  occasion. 

MISS  NELLE  is  now  the  registrar  of  the  Northwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  and  as  well,  the  leading  business  and  society  woman  of 
the  city.  But  don’t  ask  me  why  she  still  retains  her  maiden  name. 

ROBERT  BAIRD. 

(Copied  from  Carthage  Republican  of  April  16,  1924.) 

“Well  known  Citizen,  Banker  and  Farmer  passed  away  Friday. 

“Robert  Baird,  son  of  James  and  Mary  (McAdam)  Baird  was  born  on 
December  31,  1849,  on  a  farm  four  miles  northeast  of  Carthage,  Ill.  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  have  preceded  him 
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in  death;  namely,  Jean,  Isabella,  Agnes,  Alexander  and  William.  His 
brother,  Chas.  Hyslop,  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  surviving. 

Mr.  Baird  came  of  fine  pioneer  stock.  His  father,  James  Baird  was 
born  in  Kirkudbright,  Scotland.  April  22,  1819,  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  New  York  at  the  age  of  four,  coming  with  his  mother  after  his  father’s 
death  in  Carthage  in  1839.  In  1844  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hyslop, 
who  was  also  a  native  of  Scotland.  In  1846  he  established  the  homestead 
four  miles  northeast  of  Carthage  wrhere  Robert  was  born.  He  purchased 
this  land  for  $100  in  gold  and  a  horse. 

“He  received  his  early  education  at  Mount  Zion  school  and  Carthage 
high  school.  He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  has  been  a  firm  and  loyal  member  ever  since. 

He  was  married  to  Louisa  Henry  on  March  20,  1878.  To  this  union 
was  born  one  child  who  died  in  infancy,  the  mother  dying  two  days  later 
on  May  5,  1879.  On  the  19th  day  of  January,  1882  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Dugdale.  To  this  union  were  born  three  children:  Mary  Louisa, 
James  Dugdale  and  Harvey  Bryant,  the  later  of  whom  passed  away  a 
number  of  years  ago,  the  former  two  surviving.  Mary  Elizabeth  Dugdale 
Baird  died  on  February  19,  1891. 

On  March  17,  1898,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarah  Ellen  Swigert, 
who  now  survives.  He  is  also  survived  by  one  half  brother,  Chas.  Hyslop 
of  Maryville,  Mo.  Besides  his  wife  and  brother,  he  is  survived  by  four 
grandchildren,  Robert  Vaughn  Montague,  Robert  Ewell  Baird,  James 
Griffith  Baird  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Baird. 

“There  also  remain  Mrs.  Sadie  Baird,  wife  of  the  late  brother,  William 
Baird,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Baird  Patton,  Edgar  A.  Baird  and  Clair  J.  Baird,  of 
Omaha,  Neb;  Mrs.  Allie  Baird,  wife  of  the  late  brother,  Alexander  Baird, 
J.  Arthur  Baird  and  Mrs.  John  H.  McAllaster  of  this  city,  William  Baird 
of  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  Mrs.  Mayme  Biggs  Pratt  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

“As  a  young  man  he  was  noted  for  his  industry,  honesty  and  perse¬ 
verance,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  honesty  and  integrity,  and  quick  to 
discern  these  qualities  in  others,  and  from  which  he  chose  his  closest 
friends.  He  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors  and  ever 
stood  ready  at  any  time  to  aid  them,  when  called  upon.  As  a  neighbor 
he  was  willing  to  lend  and  accommodate  with  his  own  services  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  those  he  had  in  his  employ. 

“He  was  public  spirited,  although  a  very  busy  man  always,  was  never 
too  occupied  to  take  time  to  work  personally  and  gratis  for  a  cause  where 
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he  saw  the  public  welfare  called  for  it.  He  served  many  years  as  school 
director  in  his  neighborhood,  and  was  a  firm  believer  that  good  govern¬ 
ment  demanded  that  everybody  vote;  and  he  always  saw  that  all  men  in 
his  employ  got  an  opportunity  to  vote  and  likewise  voted  himself.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  church.  He  help¬ 
ed  organize  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Ferris,  and  served  for  many  years 
as  vice-president  and  held  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“He  drove  all  over  Hancock  County  with  L.  B.  Clark  promoting  the 
Hancock  Farm  Bureau,  and  was  its  first  president.  He  was  also  a  stock 
holder  in  the  Hancock  Fair  Association,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  was  a  leader.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  young  people  starting 
out  in  life  and  tried  to  guide  them  aright,  financially  and  otherwise,  and 
many  a  young  man  can  bear  witness  here  today  how  he  was  bridged  over 
a  critical  time  by  being  aided  by  Robert  Baird. 

“He  was  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition  and  an  untiring  energy  until 
he  was  stricken  with  influenza  in  March,  1923,  which  affected  his  heart 
and  weakened  him  to  a  point  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  was  constantly  and  ably  cared  for  by  his  wife,  daughter 
and  son,  together  with  the  best  medical  skill  and  nursing  available. 

“Truly  sterling  in  character,  never  wavering  from  what  he  deemed 
right,  he  stood  uncompromisingly  four  square  for  the  staunch  principles 
of  good  citizenship  and  Christianity  in  this  world.  He  is  the  last  of  his 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters — a  sturdy,  upright  group  of  citizens.  His 
passing  brings  regret,  but  also  gratitude  that  he  lived  among  us. 

“The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  Sunday  afternoon. 
Rev.  William  Harberts  officiating.  Interment  in  Moss  Ridge  cemetery. 
Those  from  out-of-town  who  attended  the  funeral  were:  Chas.  Hyslop  of 
Maryville,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Mamie  Baird  Montigue  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Baird  and  daughter  of  Springfield.  Clara  J.  Baird  of  Omaha.  Neb., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Swigert  of  Chicago,  J.  Ross  Swigert  of  Des  Moines, 
W.  J.  Swigert  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  N.  Gasburn  of  Quincy.” 


ROBERT  BAIRD  never  was  quite  happy  unless  he  was  feeding  cattle 
and  hogs  and  invariably  shipped  his  own  stock  to  Chicago  market,  accom¬ 
panying  the  shipments  in  person.  About  twenty  years  ago  at  the  age  in¬ 
dicated  by  his  photo,  after  settling  with  his  commission  man.  he  had  a 
few  hours  leisure  and  always  inquisitive,  strolling  over  to  the  stock  yards, 
happened  into  a  lot  containing  a  carload  of  Texas  Longhorns,  as  was  his 
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custom,  wearing  a  red  bandana  kerchief  about  his  neck.  A  number  of 
snorts  and  low  mumbling  balls  and  a  Scotchman  was  making  for  the  out¬ 
side  fence.  Just  before  arriving  a  big  steer  caught  his  sit-down  just  be¬ 
tween  his  horns,  boosting  him  in  the  air.  Somehow  the  force  of  the  con¬ 
tact  and  his  own  efforts  found  him  tumbling  over  and  landing  on  the 
other  side,  all  bunched  up  and  breathless.  Naturally  very  dark  complected, 
he  was  trying  to  look  white.  Just  then  two  commission  men  seeing  the 
dilema  picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  the  hospital,  where  in  a  few  days 
he  claimed  to  be  good  as  new;  but  it  always  aggravated  him  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  Texas  Longhorns. 

Robert  Baird,  deceased,  was  owner  of  the  old  original  homestead  and 
adjoining  accumulation  aggreating  473  acres  and  160  acres  known  as  the 
Prairie  Farm,  situated  in  Rock  Creek  township,  about  eight  miles  distant. 
In  all  633  acres;  besides  considerable  bank  stock  and  other  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Baird,  his  widow  and  third  wife,  survives,  living  in 
Carthage,  independently,  in  her  own  home. 

ALEXANDER  BAIRD. 

Alexander  Baird,  my  youngest  brother,  born  October  5,  1851,  was  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  country  schools  of  old  Mt.  Zion,  four  miles  north  of  Car¬ 
thage,  Ill.,  serving  time  on  the  old  Baird  homestead. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Allie  Moore,  daughter  of  a  prominent  teacher 
of  those  days  at  Mt.  Zion.  Mrs.  Allie  Moore  Baird  was  born  August  12, 
1853,  and  still  survives,  residing  with  her  eldest  son,  Judge  J.  Arthur  Baird, 
on  a  large  farm  three  miles  northeast  of  Carthage.  She  celebrated  her 
75th  birthday  August  12,  1928,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
McAllister,  on  the  old  homestead  one  mile  north  of  Carthage.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Allister’s  husband,  a  confirmed  invalid  and  prominent  business  man,  form¬ 
erly  county  treasurer  of  Hancock  county,  Ill.,  still  survives  and  was  present 
on  Mother  Baird’s  birthday  occasion.  Mrs.  Alexander  Baird  has  ever  been 
an  energetic,  competent,  aggressive  business  woman  and  is  a  great  comfort 
to  her  invalid  husband.  Her  brother,  James  Arthur  Baird,  one  of  the 
most  competent  lawyers  and  business  men  in  the  county,  having  for  a  time 
been  judge  of  probate,  and  is  now  a  widower,  his  wife  having  passed  down 
the  Valley  in  advance.  His  brother,  William  Baird,  a  prominent  educator, 
now  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  (an  artist  of  reputation  as  well),  whose  wife  and 
daughter  of  lovely  personality  also  attended  Mother  Baird’s  birthday 
greeting  as  did  this  author. 

Our  sister,  Mary  Isabella  (Biggs)  Baird  was  born  April  24,  1855,  died 
September  1,  1893,  leaving  a  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Mary  Biggs  Velie  of  San- 
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timonica,  California,  a  very  prominent  business  woman  (and  grandmother 
as  well),  whose  sister,  if  living,  I  am  not  advised. 

Our  youngest  sister,  Margaret  A.  Baird  (Callahan)  was  born  January 
3,  1859;  died  January  9,  1878.  Of  further  lineage  I  am  not  advised. 

Thus  a  very  incomplete  and  meager  history  of  our  family  of  seven,  the 
writer  being  the  oldest  and  only  surviver,  this  my  85th  birthday  (July  21. 
1928).  All  the  rest  having  passed  down  the  Valley,  honored,  useful  and 
exemplary  citizens. 

“Now  of  that  land  toward  which  I  ride, 

“The  land  beyond  the  rim, 

“Beyond  the  Great  Divide, 

“The  land  of  ‘Enter  In,’ 

“Is  coming  nearer  as  the  shadows  are  a  little  longer  grown.” 

— Charley. 


I  have  here  the  honor,  as  well  as  great  pleasure,  to  present  a  caption 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  Baird,  worth  more  than  I  could  hope  to  write. 

MEMORIES 

Of  the  First  Meeting  of  Mrs.  Allie  M.  Baird  with  the 

Baird  Family. 

I  have  been  requested  to  give  my  first  memories  of  my  meeting  with 
the  James  Baird  family  and  will  do  so  with  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it 
being  64  years  ago: 

My  father,  James  L.  Moore,  was  teaching  school  at  Mt.  Zion  School, 
three  miles  northeast  of  Carthage,  Ill.,  in  1865,  while  the  remainder  of  our 
family  was  living  at  Warsaw,  Ill.,  where  we  owned  our  home  and  had  been 
living  some  ten  years  before  my  father  secured  the  Mt.  Zion  school. 

When  my  father  began  teaching  at  this  school  he  obtained  a  boarding 
place  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Thompson’s,  who  occupied  at  that  time  the 
residence  which  was  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  William 
Burgner  country  homestead.  In  February  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Thompson 
very  kindly  invited  my  father  to  bring  his  two  daughters  to  her  house  and 
visit  them  for  a  week  and  get  acquainted  with  the  scholars  of  my  father's 
school.  But  as  my  father  thought  it  would  be  too  much  of  an  imposition 
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for  both  of  us  girls  to  come  and  stay  a  week  in  the  Thompson  home,  he 
decided  for  me  to  come  alone  as  I  was  the  older,  being  eleven  years  old  at 

that  time.  It  was  quite  an  event  in  my  life  as  it  was  my  first  trip  on  the 
railway  train  by  myself. 

The  train  at  that  time  ran  from  Warsaw  to  Carthage  without  chang¬ 
ing  cars.  On  arriving  at  Carthage  at  about  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  my 
father  met  me  at  the  Wabash  depot  and  took  me  to  the  Sonny  Hamilton 
Hotel  which  was  located  near  the  present  Chevillon  Implement  House. 
We  had  dinner  there  and  toward  evening  got  a  ride  in  a  bob-sled  from 
Carthage  to  Mt.  Zion  schoolhouse  with  a  Mr.  Delos  Cutler,  who  lived  near 
Jubilee  schoolhouse.  I  remember  he  had  a  little  girl  in  the  sled  with  him 
whom  he  was  taking  out  to  his  home  for  the  week-end  and  that  this  girl 
carried  with  her  a  very  beautiful  doll  which  I  of  course  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  that  they  introduced  her  to  me  as  Clara  Head.  When  I  start¬ 
ed  from  Warsaw  for  this  visit  I  had  wondered  if  I  would  be  dressed  like 
the  girls  were  up  at  Carthage  and  when  I  saw  this  girl,  Clara  Head,  wear¬ 
ing  a  nubia  around  her  head  very  similar  to  the  one  I  was  wearing,  my 

mind  was  much  at  ease,  thinking  I  was  going  to  be  dressed  like  the  girls 
up  here,  as  I  at  that  time  considered  Warsaw  a  long  ways  from  Carthage. 

In  those  days  the  quarter  section  on  which  Mt.  Zion  schoolhouse  was 
located,  known  as  the  McFadden  quarter,  was  open  and  the  public  road 
ran  west  of  the  schoolhouse.  We  walked  from  the  schoolhouse  down  to 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson’s,  where  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and  their 
two  little  children,  Eddie  and  Lyda,  all  of  whom  treated  me  cordially,  kind¬ 
ly  and  with  the  most  courtesy. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning  we  all  went  to  the  new  Baptist 
church  at  Carthage,  where  we  heard  a  sermon  from  a  preacher  by  the 
name  of  Northrup. 

The  following  Monday  morning  I  went  to  school  with  my  father  where 
I  first  met  Mr.  James  Baird's  family  as  well  as  the  Burgner,  Sweeney  and 
Charley  Thompson  families,  all  of  whom  my  father  held  in  high  esteem. 

During  my  week’s  stay  I  visited  several  families  end  I  remember  visit¬ 
ing  the  Baird  family  which  consisted  at  that  time  of  Charley  Hyslop,  a 
sen  of  Mother  Baird  by  her  first  husband  (William  Hyslop).  William.  Rob¬ 
ert,  Alexander,  Isabella  and  Agnes  Baird.  I  was  very  much  taken  with 
Mrs.  Baird,  who  were  a  white  lacc  cap  all  the  time  and  had  a  strone 
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Scotch  brogue  which  sort  of  charmed  me  at  the  time  as  I  loved  to  hear 
her  talk. 

Charley  Hyslop  and  George  Thompson  were  soldiers  just  returned 
from  the  Civil  War  and  I  remember  I  looked  up  to  them  with  a  lot  of  rev¬ 
erence  because  they  were  soldiers. 

I  recall  that  Mrs.  Baird  had  a  large,  thrifty,  blooming  plant  which  she 
called  “The  Morning  Star,”  the  same  we  now  call  a  double  petunia.  She 
was  able  to  have  this  in  the  dead  of  winter  because  they  had  a  large  box 
heater  stove  and  a  cook  stove  in  their  large  kitchen. 

Later  in  this  year  my  father  sold  our  home  in  Warsaw  and  bought 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Johnnie  Johnson  farm,  north  of  Carthage  and 
the  following  year  I  attended  Mt.  Zion  school  which  my  father  was  still 
teaching. 

That  year  my  father  encouraged  the  organization  of  a  debating  society 
in  the  Mt.  Zion  school  district  which  was  called  the  Philomathean  Debating 
Society.  This  society  met  regularly  for  about  two  years  and  had  only  tal¬ 
low  candles  for  lighting  purposes  but  these  did  not  in  any  way  dampen  the 
ardor  of  the  meetings.  Charley  Hyslop  was  elected  its  first  president.  I 
remember  some  of  the  members  of  this  society  were,  George,  Emily  and 
Than  Thompson,  William  and  Robert  Baird,  Emily  and  Mary  Burgner, 
Sue  Hansford,  Dehlia,  Eva  and  Celestia  Mann,  Will  and  Charles  Haggard, 
Betty  Taylor,  Charles  and  Ed  Taylor  from  Carthage  and  Alexander  and 
Samuel  Sweeney. 

This  debating  society  edited  a  paper  and  Charles  Hyslop  was  its  editor. 
I  remember  on  on  one  occasion,  of  his  reading  humorous  articles  out  of  his 
paper  and  that  one  of  them  read  was:  “Charley  Hyslop  asking  in  this 
paper  for  leave  of  absence  of  his  presence  at  the  time  when  he  read 
from  this  paper.”  “What  care  I  for  house  or  land,  all  I  want  is  a  pretty 
little  Mann.”  Among  other  things  I  especially  remember  some  of  the  very 
able  essays  of  Emily  Burgner. 

The  social  events  of  the  neighborhood  at  that  time  were  gatherings 
called  social  singings  and  these  sings  were  held  in  the  several  homes  arid 
were  usually  led  by  George  Thompson  with  James  Ogiloie  and  Tommy 
Thompson  and  Ella  Thompson,  perhaps,  assisting.  After  several  years 
these  organizations  disbanded  because  of  the  marrying  of  many  of  its 
members  and  moving  into  other  neighborhoods. 

Charley  Hyslop  married  Dehlia  Mann  and  moved  to  Maryville,  Mo... 
where  he  later  went  into  the  real  estate,  insurance  and  probate  business, 
where  he  still  lives. 
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William  Baird  after  his  schooling  at  Mt.  Zion  attended  Monmouth 
College  at  Monmouth,  Ill.,  from  which  he  graduated  and  afterwards 
studied  law  with  David  E.  Mack  of  Carthage  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Illinois  and  practiced  law  about  ten  years  in  Carthage.  He  married  Sarah 
Allison  of  Monmouth,  Ill.,  and  during  the  time  he  lived  in  Carthage,  three 
children  were  born  to  them:  Mary  Ellen,  Edgar  A.,  and  Claire  J.  William 
Baird  left  Carthage  to  practice  law  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  became  a 
successful  and  prominent  lawyer. 

Robert  Baird  was  married  and  to  him  were  born  three  children:  Mary 

Louise,  James  Dugdale  and  Harvey  Bryant.  I  might  say  right  here  that 
this  James  Dugdale  Baird  married  Helen  Griffith,  the  daughter  of  Clara 
Head  Griffith,  the  little  girl  who  rode  in  the  bob-sled  with  her  beautiful 
doll  with  me  on  my  first  trip  to  Mt.  Zion  neighborhood  over  63  years  ago. 

Alexander  Baird  and  I  (Allie  May  Moore)  were  married  on  February 
26,  1874.  To  us  three  children  were  born:  James  Arthur,  on  Nov.  2,  1877, 
William  Baird,  Nov.  6,  1878,  and  Mary  Agnes  Katherine  on  Feb.  14,  1881. 

Isabella  Baird,  after  attending  Monmouth  College,  taught  school  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  Carthage,  and  Dallas  City  public  schools,  after  which  she  was 
married  to  B.  F.  Biggs  to  which  union  were  born  two  children,  Mary  Agnes 
and  Bertha  Isabella. 

Agnes  Baird  married  William  Callihan  when  she  was  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  five  months  after  her  marriage  died  of  heart  disease. 

James  Baird  and  Mother  Baird  left  the  farm  when  he  was  about  63 
years  of  age  and  built  a  home  in  Carthage,  where  he  lived  about  six  years 
before  he  died  on  Sept.  1,  1888,  and  after  his  death  Mother  Baird  came  to 
live  with  us  and  spent  the  last  four  years  of  her  life  in  our  home — when 
the  end  came  on  April  29,  1894.  She  was  always  kind,  pleasant  and  patient. 
She  could  recount  Scotch  paraphrases  by  the  hundred  and  many,  many 
chapters  of  the  Bible.  Mother  Baird  was  very  industrious  and  after  mov¬ 
ing  to  town  spent  her  leisure  time  in  piecing  ocean-wave  quilts,  having 
pieced  one  for  everyone  of  her  grandchildren  and  for  many  of  her  friends. 

Father  Baird  took  a  great  interest  in  fine  fruits  and  planted  many 
varieties  of  which  he  took  wonderful  care.  He  was  a  great  worker  and  a 
great  reader  and  at  the  same  time  took  great  pride  in  physical  strength, 
and  he  was  noted  among  his  acquaintances  for  his  strength,  being  able  to 
out-lift  and  probably  handle  any  man  for  miles  around. 


— Mrs.  Allie  M.  Baird. 
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PERSONAL  MEMORIES 

I  am  thinking  today  of  many  things  that  dropped  into  my  childhood, 
boyhood  and  manhood  life,  if  ever  I  could  claim  to  attain  to  the  latter 
stage.  At  the  rear  of  our  little  log  cabin  on  the  old  homestead  stood  my 
step-father  Baird’s  work  bench  underneath  of  which  and  on  top  thereof 
was  my  play  house,  with  nothing  save  the  birds,  squirrels  and  nature  to 
amuse  me.  One  day  I  had  loaded  up  the  bench  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish 
and  sitting  on  one  .end.  thereof,  my  imaginary  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  there¬ 
to  was  driving  to  town,  when  all  of  a  sudden — “whoa  there,  Buck.”  Just 
ahead  of  me  came  two  rows  of  chickens,  perhaps  six  or  eight  on  either 
side,  marching  in  through  a  gap  in  the  low  rail  fence  separating  the  cabin 
from  the  public  highway. 

On  closer  examination  a  huge  snake’s  head  was  weaving  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  having  his  poultry  duly  charmed.  I  had  occasion  to 
leave  my  team  and  load  pronto,  around  the  house  and  into  the  one  out¬ 
side  door  I  bolted.  Snake  was  the  word  and  mother  with  the  family 
snake  killer,  a  hickory  club.  Was  Mary  on  the  spot?  She  reached  the 
procession  just  as  his  snakeship  was  coiling  up  for  business.  The  round¬ 
up  was  one  less  timber  rattler  four  feet  long,  bearing  fourteen  rattles,  in¬ 
dicating  a  fourteen-year-old;  these  rattles  were  for  many  years  a  trophy 
of  our  humble  home. 

Later  on  when  the  cultivated  acreage  had  expanded  and  there  were 
three  of  us  besides  myself,  Father  Baird  most  generously  gave  us  a  half- 
Saturday  holiday.  The  old  swimming  hole  on  Long  Creek  in  the  timbered 
part  of  the  estate  our  destination,  with  my  old  coon  dog,  Tige,  and  my 
youngest  brother,  Alexander,  and  a  pup  near  a  year  old,  perhaps,  that  he 
claimed;  this  fellow  was  half  bull,  the  other  half  plain  dog,  wearing  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  narrative  perhaps  six  inches  long.  Getting  back  home  about  5:30 
p.  m.,  perhaps,  crossing  a  state  and  rider  fence  between  a  large  corn  field 
attaining  a  growth  of  ten  to  twelve  inches.  In  said  fence  row  was  various 
kinds  of  plumb,  crabapple  and  sumak  brush;  to  one  of  these  bushes  hung 
a  huge  hornets’  nest.  We  never  could  get  on  intimate  terms  with  these 
gentlemen  and  kept  a  respectful  distance  from  them,  having  to  plow  the 
corn  close  thereto  late  in  the  evening  while  they  were  dormant.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  pup  being  of  an  industrious  turn  of  mind  was  chasing  imaginary  or 
real  birds  or  something  else  right  under  this  nest  when  Alex  to  see  the 
fun  heaved  a  clod  into  the  hornet  domicile.  He  hesitated  a  moment  to  see 
the  result  but  the  rest  of  us  including  old  Tige  had  business  elsewhere. 
Hundreds  of  hornets  were  after  that  dog  and  the  dog  needed  Alex’s  sym¬ 
pathy  just  then  and  a  few  rods  away  boy,  dog  and  hornets  were  a  promis- 
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cious  pile.  Only  those  who  have  experimented  can  even  guess  how  hard 
a  hornet  can  punch  a  person.  My  mother,  standing  in  the  cabin  door 
previous  to  this  time  was  hit  in  the  face  by  one  of  these,  knocking  her 
clear  down  on  the  floor— and  she  was  no  featherweight — almost  losing  an 
eye  as  a  result. 

Alex  and  his  pup  finally  became  somewhat  reconciled,  although  they 
both  for  many  days  were  reminded  of  that  contest. 

In  the  same  corn  field  just  before  arriving  home  and  supper  call, 
Alexander  thinking  to  fool  that  pup  lay  flat  down  between  two  corn  rows. 
Wearing  a  large  brimmed  straw  hat  lined  with  calico  as  of  that  day,  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  head,  neck  and  arms  as  he  lay  on  his  face — the  dog  being 
absent,  working  off  some  of  that  hornet  poison  chasing  birds,  but  soon 
missed  his  colleague — ran  him  down.  The  rest  of  us  become  interested 
and  sidled  up.  The  pup  posed  around,  pawed  at  him,  in  the  meantime 
working  the  hat  off  to  one  side,  raised  his  leg  and  Alex  had  an  earful 
that  woke  him  up  very  sudden.  Old  Tige  looking  up,  jumping  his  forepaws 
on  to  me — “woof” — he  really  laughed,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  us.  Alexander 
chased  and  clodded  that  pup  until  both  were  exhausted.  And  ever  after 
that,  to  get  at  least  a  belligerant  look,  all  we  had  to  say  was  something 
about  his  pet  of  the  short  tail  and  long  experience. 

Most  every  boy  and  girl,  too,  for  that  matter,  have  a  particular  chum 
which  they  swear  by.  And  I  here  presume  the  liberty  to  insert  a  copy  of 
a  little  effusion  sent  my  chum,  George  Wilkie  Thompson,  some  five  years 
before  he  crossed  the  Divide.  He  was  not  only  my  chum  but  also  a  com¬ 
rade  of  the  war,  1861  to  1865. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 

I’ve  visited  the  grove,  George,  I’ve  stood  beneath  the  trees, 

Upon  the  grounds  where  the  old  log  schoolhouse  sheltered  you  and  me. 
But  none  came  there  to  greet  me,  George,  and  few  are  left  to  know 
Who,  played  with  us  in  the  shadows  some  sixty-five  years  ago. 


Short  Creek’s  running  just  as  still,  the  willows  on  the  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  George,  the  stream  appears  less  wide; 

But  the  grapevine  swing  is  ruined,  where  once  we  played  the  beau, 

And  swung  our  sweethearts,  “pretty  girls,”  sixty  years  ago. 

The  sky  is  just  as  blue,  George — girls  and  boys  at  play — 

At  old  Mt.  Zion,  a  quarter  mile  away,  with  spirits  just  as  gay. 

But  the  teachers  all  repose  under  a  canopy  of  living  green  or  snow, 
Afford  us  memories,  George,  of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing  old  and  new  games  on  the  same  old  grounds; 

I  do  forget  the  names  just  now,  but  you’ve  played  the  same  with  me 
On  that  same  old  spot — ’twas  mumbly-peg — with  knives  thrown  over 
Round  and  round,  the  loser  had  a  task  to  do,  George,  sixty  years  ago. 

The  old  schoolhouse  has  altered  some,  the  benches  are  replaced  by  new 
Ones  very  much  like  those  our  mischief  had  defaced. 

But  the  crows  build  their  nests  in  the  grove  nearby, 

And  the  school-bell  rings,  ’tis  music  just  the  same,  George,  as  ’twas 
sixty  years  ago. 

I  visited  the  old  graveyard  just  across  the  lot,  and  took  some  flowers  to  strew 
In  memory  of  my  old  S.  S.  teacher,  George,  your  father  and  my  boyhood  ideal. 
Last  resting  place  in  memory  I  renew  of  Mother,  too. 

But  few  are  left  of  the  sixty  years  ago,  save  you  and  me. 

And  when  our  time  is  come,  and  Reville  is  called,  George, 

I  hope  to  salute  you  in  the  morning  of  the  Great  Review, 

While  I  am  seventy-one  and  you  are  seventy-two. 

To  my  old  friend,  George  Wilkie  Thompson. 

Most  respectfully  dedicated,  June  30,  1915. 


— Chas.  Hyslop. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  FRIEND  SAYS— “TELL  US  THE  MAKE-UP  OF  A 

LONG,  BUSY  LIFE.” 

Well,  my  childhood  days  are  related  somewhat  hereinbefore. 

Raised  on  the  farm  by  an  enterprising  pioneer  step-father.  At  seven¬ 
teen  years  a  few  slack  days  intervening  between  corn  cultivating  and 
harvest,  neighbor  Burgner  borrowed  me  to  help  him  drive  a  brush-break¬ 
ing  team  consisting  of  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  span  of  large  horses  in  the 
lead,  my  business  to  drive  the  horses.  Having  a  bad  stone  bruise  I  was 
compelled,  bare-footed,  to  hobble  over  the  turned  ground.  It  was  almost 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  Seventeen  cents  per  day  and  board,  and  my 
stepfather  took  all  but  the  board  and  suffering. 

At  18  years  old  I  was  sworn  into  the  service  of  my  country — war,  '61- 
to  65 — Serving  something  over  two  years  for  $11  and  $13  per  month  in 
Black  Hawk  and  Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry — horse,  clothing,  arms,  sow¬ 
belly  and  hardtack  furnished.  It  was  the  rule,  however,  for  both  armies 
to  live  off  the  invaded  country.  Near  Edina,  Mo.,  I  lost  the  best  horse  I 
ever  straddled  by  jumping  him  into  a  bog  unnoticed  by  me  as  I  was  push¬ 
ing  after  Captain  Squirreltail,  a  bushwhacker.  I  went  over  my  horse’s 
head,  landing  on  my  head  and  shoulders,  my  carbine  going  off  as  I  lit.  The 
rest  of  the  squad  threw  a  gap  in  a  fence,  but  all  they  got  of  the  guerilla 
was  his  cap  as  he  plunged  into  the  brush.  We  later  on  got  him  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  pals  at  Dever,  Mo. 

My  poor  horse  had  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  bog  or  muchele  by  lariats, 
when  it  was  found  his  back  was  broken  and  a  shot  put  him  out  of  his 
misery. 

Fortunately  I  pulled  through  the  two  years  with  a  slight  saber  cut  and 
a  pistol  ball  through  my  right  shoulder,  and  one  other  wound,  which  pain¬ 
ed  me  worse,  all  while  out  on  a  foraging  raid  in  Cowskin  Valley,  south¬ 
west  Mo.,  getting  back  to  camp  with  three  loads  of  corn  and  with  two  fat 
hogs,  bled  and  packed  in  one  wagon.  Approaching  a  cabin  by  the  wayside 
we  spied  two  women  standing  in  the  door  and  as  well,  some  fine  young 
chickens  in  front  and  extending  out  into  the  public  road,  a  low  rail  fence 
intervening.  I  never  wanted  chicken  worse  than  just  then.  With  an  ear 
of  corn  in  each  hand  I  bounced  off  the  wagon,  soon  threw  my  corn  away 
to  no  avail,  but  was  just  cornering  a  young  rooster  into  a  little  brush  patch, 
having  picked  up  a  stone  in  my  right  hand  elevated  ready  to  make  a  chick¬ 
en  fry  when  my  hand  and  arm  seemed  shot  to  pieces. 

One  of  those  women  had  advanced  to  the  fence,  hurling  a  rock  at  me, 
striking  the  back  of  my  hand.  My  carbine  and  navy  were  on  the  wagon 
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well  out  of  reach  and  my  tongue  almost  paralyzed.  But  I  got  my  chicken, 
ringing  his  neck  left-handed,  ran  more  than  a  half  mile  to  catch  the  wag¬ 
on;  but  the  boys  never  would  let  me  forget  that  crippled  hand  and  we 
never  knew  whether  it  was  a  Union  or  Confederate  that  lost  the  chicken. 

But  further  war  reminescenses  would  be  too  tedious  here.  Discharged 
with  another  comrade  on  the  battlefield  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  on  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1863,  three  hundred  miles  from  nearest  railroad  point. 
Believe  me,  we  had  to  get  transportation  as  best  we  could.  At  Camp 
Straggler,  Springfield,  Mo.,  snow  was  more  than  a  foot  deep  on  a  level. 
Three  government  teams  came  through  from  the  frontier  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  telegraph  lines  in  repair  were  on  their  way  to  Bolivar,  Mo., 
for  equipment.  My  comrade  and  I  found  they  were  to  pull  out  at  noon  and 
without  permission  we  hid  away  in  the  wagons  and  pulled  into  camp  that 
evening,  at  a  common  camping  place  where  there  was  plenty  of  spring 
water.  It  was  so  cold  that  in  passing  through  glades  of  timber  the  trees 
were  popping  or  cracking  open  with  the  frost.  An  old  sheep  pen  close  by 
attracted  our  attention;  the  roof  was  all  gone  save  an  occasional  slap- 
board  and  was  so  full  of  snow  that  it  seemed  deeper  than  outside.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  supper  we  caught  up  a  short  board,  scooping  the  snow  either 
way  to  the  bare  ground,  one  blanket  lined  with  black  oilcloth  placed  on 
the  ground,  our  canteens  frozen  solid  for  pillows,  two  blankets  over  us,  our 
hats  over  our  faces,  I  said,  “goodbye,  pardner,”  never  expecting  to  see 
daylight  alive.  The  wagon  master  and  drivers  tried  to  sleep  in  their  wag¬ 
ons,  soon  remembering  a  rail  fence  some  one-fourth  mile  back,  carried 
rails  sufficient  for  fire  which  cared  for  them  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  All  Wise  had  been  good  to  us,  the  wind  soon  drifted  the  snow 
back  over  us  and  we  were  really  perspiring,  and  slipping  over  to  the  fire 
found  plenty  of  hot  coffee  awaiting  us.  Then  down  the  slope  of  the 
Ozarks  to  Bolivar,  where  the  streets  were  a  loblolly  of  mud  and  snow. 
Thence  to  St.  Louis  by  rail  and  to  Col.  Peabody  of  Soldiers  Home  for  per¬ 
mit  and  transportation  home.  He  deemed  us  unfit  to  travel  for  a  week. 
Finally  out  for  Springfield,  Ill.;  arriving  too  late  for  supper,  landlord 
promised  us  lunch  in  the  morning  before  I  was  to  leave  via  Wabash  for 
Carthage,  Ill. 

On  retiring  we  found  our  room  was  equipped  with  one  of  those  curli- 
macue  electroliers  common  in  those  days.  Comrade  hit  the  bed  and  I  do¬ 
ing  my  best  to  turn  off  the  gas.  He  says  “O,  hell,  don’t  stay  up  all  night, 

blow  the  d - d  thing  out.”  Well,  two  windows  in  our  room  fortunately 

I  threw  up  high  as  I  could  and  did  the  blow  act,  and  we  were  soon  asleep.  Our 
door  being  unlocked,  the  clerk  calling  us  for  our  early  train  discovered  the 
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gas  in  the  hall,  thumping  the  door,  opened  it  and  we  got  a  good  cussing 
for  wasting  the  gas.  But  for  those  windows  there  would  have  been  two 
subjects  for  the  morgue  next  day. 

Sitting  down  to  lukewarm  coffee,  bacon,  bread  and  pie.  Long  hunger 
soon  made  me  ready  for  the  pumpkin  pie,  which  had  the  usual  large  blis¬ 
ters  on  top.  Curiosity  caused  me  to  life  one  of  these  and  out  popped 

three  large  fat  bed  bugs  (it  being  an  old  frame  hotel.  I  shipped  my  pie  over 
onto  my  comrade’s  plate,  pointing  to  the  special  dressing.  Well,  he  came 
near  heaving  all  things  to  him  common  onto  that  table,  and  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  who  the  cussing  was  intended  for — the  girl  or  I. 

However,  my  train  was  nearly  due  and  here  we  parted,  and  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  him  afterwards.  But  I  am  quite  sure  pumpkin  pie  was  not 
his  regular  diet  for  some  time,  if  he  really  survived  that  experience. 

I  had  saved  through  my  mother,  near  $200  of  my  army  wages.  On  ar¬ 
riving  home,  I  rested,  run  a  news  stand  in  Carthage  about  a  year,  then 
clerked  in  J.  B.  Strader’s  grocery  for  about  two  years.  I  took  the  farm 
fever,  outfitted  as  best  I  could  and  rented  an  80-acre  farm  four  miles 
north  of  Carthage  and  away  off  the  public  road.  Bachelor’s  hall  was  a 
lonesome  old  place,  when  Miss  Delia  M.  Mann,  living  about  a  mile  distant, 
took  compassion  on  me,  agreeing  to  share  my  troubles  the  following 
March. 

On  return  from  labor  for  refreshments  one  evening  about  December  1, 
I  noticed  a  white  envelope  on  one  of  my  chairs;  of  course  I  was  surprised. 
Her  sister,  Celestia,  was  at  Normal,  Ill.,  receiving  an  education,  and  had 
been  taken  seriously  ill  two  or  three  times.  The  Mann  family  thought  the 
cheapest  way  to  look  after  her  was  for  us  to  tie  up  and  run  over  there  as 
a  kind  of  honeymoon,  father  Mann  agreeing  to  care  for  my  stock  while 
absent.  On  the  18th  day  of  December,  1867,  my  chum,  George  Wilkie 
Thompson  and  his  best  girl,  sleded  us  to  Carthage.  ’Twas  Wednesday 
evening  and  prayer  meeting,  the  license  clerk  at  the  Presbyterian  church, 
but  especially  accommodating  got  us  a  license,  and  Rev.  William  Knight, 
the  Presbyterian  pastor,  tied  the  knot  that  never  slipped  until  May  20. 
1921,  when  my  loving,  patient  partner  passed  on  down  the  Valley,  after 
seven  long  months  of  fearful  suffering  from  cancer,  caused  by  a  fall  and 
resultant  bruise  of  thirteen  years  standing;  and  home  treatment  being 
started  while  she  was  in  Carthage  ministering  to  her  passing  mother.  All 
of  her  family  of  father,  mother  and  four  sisters  and  one  brother  having 
preceded  her  except  one  sister,  an  invalid,  now  over  70  years  old.  being 
cared  for  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Jones,  formerly  of  Springfield.  Ill.,  now  in  the  old 
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home  in  Maryville  where  the  same  Mrs.  Jones  almost  gave  her  life  to  ease 
Mrs.  Hyslop’s  long  suffering.  No  worldly  value  can  be  placed  on  such 
sacrifices. 

The  same  applies  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Baird,  maiden  name  Allie  Moore, 

who  so  lovingly  and  sacrificedly  eased  live’s  shocks  for  my  sainted  mother 
until  she  passed  on  near  eighty  years  old.  No  worldly  estimate  can  be 
placed  on  such  heroic  service.  God  alone  can  reward. 

As  I  stated  my  bachelor’s  hall  or  farm  was  lonely,  inland  from  public 
highways,  cultivated  farms,  and  neighbors,  all  around  it.  There  lived  about 
one-half  mile  distant  a  family,  one  of  the  members,  a  man  of  perhaps 
thirty  years  being  simple  minded,  but  considered  harmless,  priviliged  to 
come  and  go  at  will. 

Having  concluded  to  take  charge  of  my  father-in-law’s  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  being  a  jack  mechanic,  I  was  busy  assisting  him  to  build  us  a 
domicile  about  three-fourths  mile  away.  My  wife  had  become  somewhat 
expert  with  my  rifle  and  amused  herself  at  times  killing  rats  and  other 
vermin  in  my  absence.  Soon  after  dinner  one  day,  Mr.  Simplemind  arriv¬ 
ed,  stopped  without  ceremony,  took  a  rocker  and  was  at  home.  Finally 
glancing  above  the  door  where  on  some  hooks  hung  my  rifle  he  soliloquis¬ 
ed,  “I  could  shoot  that  gun  just  as  straight — ”  Mrs.  Hyslop  became  alarm¬ 
ed,  made  excuse  to  feed  the  chickens,  bolted  into  a  cornfieldnear  by  and 
ran  all  the  way  home,  fearfully  exhausted.  They  failed  to  let  me  know 
about  it  until  suppertime  when  we  raced  back  home.  There  the  rascal  was 
holding  the  fort  but  if  he  had  had  the  gun  in  hand  I  could  not  tell  it.  I 
gave  him  his  vamoose  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and  we  never  knew  more 
of  him  personally. 

For  several  years  I  farmed  the  Mann  homestead,  he  furnishing  most 
of  the  necessary  capital.  I  was  superintendent  of  Sunday  school  at  old 
Jubilee  schoolhouse  and  in  partnership  with  father  Mann  in  the  apiary 
or  bee  business,  getting  our  Italian  stock  and  afterwards  queens  from  the 
Dadants  at  Hamilton,  Ill.,  where  they  do  business  at  the  old  stand — the 
largest  aparians  in  the  United  States  as  they  always  have  been.  Finally 
my  physical  stamina  broke  entirely  down.  My  brother-in-law,  J.  M.  V. 
Shreve  having  entered  merchandising  in  Maryville,  Mo.,  by  his  request 
and  my  own  inclination  I  made  a  sale,  gathering  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  became  his  partner  in  the  exclusive  boot  and  shoe  business,  he  hav¬ 
ing  most  of  the  capital  and  me  paying  10  per  cent  on  my  shortage.  In 
less  than  two  years  I  had  the  experience  and  he  had  the  stock  of  goods. 

A  fruit  farm  was  the  lure.  Buying  20  acres  of  the  Johnnie  Jackson 
farm  ("timbered  land)  one  mile  north  of  town,  I  ran  my  cheek  for  land  and 
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building  material  for  a  modest  house  and  stable,  doing  all  the  building 
and  clearing,  cheered  on  by  a  patient  wife,  hiring  only  my  well  dug. 

Father  Mann  still  retaining  the  apiary,  some  160  stands,  I  shipped  my 
half,  84  stands  as  I  remember,  out  here  and  soon  sold  them  for  enough  to 
give  me  a  start,  and  finally  bought  his  interest  as  he  was  too  frail  to  handle 
them.  They  were  the  first  Italianized  bees  here  in  the  west — but  enough 
of  this.  I  had  twenty  acres  mostly  in  small  fruits  when  poison  ivy  hit  me 
hard  and  the  doctor  said  Oak  Hill  cemetery  would  claim  me  if  I  persisted. 
I  finally  traded  for  western  lands  and  I  have  been  at  it  more  or  less  ever 
since.  In  the  lumber  manufacturing  business  in  southwest  Arkansas;  mer¬ 
chandising  at  Elmo,  Mo.;  ranch  investments  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Ozarks;  apartment  specials  in  Maryville — twenty-five  occupancys  of 
my  own  and  four  of  my  sister-in-law’s  estate  to  look  after — besides  my 
western  and  Illinois  lands  to  look  after — 3600  acres  in  all — gives  me  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about. 

First  my  heart  goes  out  in  all  fullness  and  reverence  to  the  All  Wise 
Father,  that  I  am  spared  to  stand  in  His,  and  this  presence,  the  now. 
And  I  should  stultify  my  own  conscience  and  violate  all  rules  of  decency 
and  common  sense  did  I  not  voice  in  some  way  my  highest  appreciation 
of  all  the  good  words  thought  or  expressed  by  my  brethren  of  this  and 
other  Christian  brotherhoods,  and  the  public  in  general,  especially  the 
press,  but  particularly  my  pastor,  and  household  of  the  same  faith  and 
order. 

And  I  wish  that  I  might  with  all  the  candor  I  know  declaim  the  right 
to  all  the  honors,  for  the  advent  of  the  new  instrument  that  means  so 
much  to  all  of  us,  as  a  church  is  to  Maryville,  and  especially  the  Baptist 
brotherhood  of  Northwest  Missouri. 

It  is  strictly  true  that,  by  reason  of  the  foresight,  or  vision  of  a  former 
pastor,  Dr.  Hale,  and  especially  our  pastor,  Brother  Cooper.  I  am  simply 
an  instrument,  used  by  Divine  providence,  I  hope,  to  “help  somebody  to¬ 
day  along  life’s  way,”  for  I  know  of  no  more  potent  influence  (barring  that 
of  the  holy  spirit)  to  bring  people  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  than 
of  good  music. 

AND  NOW  JUST  A  WORD:  Out  of  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  may 
I  suggest  a  thought,  that  I  would  you  would  not  forget  even  though  I 
might  not  be  permitted  to  lisp  another  word,  and  I  would  that  I  could  im¬ 
press  the  thought  indelibly  upon  all  Christians  of  whatever  name.  Sup¬ 
posing  we  should  all  try  to  get  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Kingdom 
from  our  pastor’s  viewpoint.  Responsibility.  What  would  it  mean  to  this 
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old  world,  and  especially  the  average  Christian,  old  or  young,  should  each 
one  lovingly  and  sympathetically  follow  as  we  might  in  His  steps,  get 
something  of  the  vision  of  his  problems,  and  anxieties.  Different  ideas, 
yes,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master  such  fade  away  and  criticism  has  no 
abiding  place. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  we  forget  to  sympathize  with  and  support 
our  board  of  control  or  deacons — call  it  what  you  may.  The  rank  and  file 
of  membership  little  realize  the  many  perplexing  questions  with  which 
they  have  to  deal,  and  if  they  could  know  they  had  both  our  prayers  and 
sympathy,  there  would  not  be  so  many  trying  to  shirk  their  positions,  and 
pulpit  committees  not  so  frequent. 

“But  enough,  may  we  not  from  this  time  on  resolve  to 

“Study  to  show  ourselves  approved  of  God. 

“Workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed; 

“Dividing  aright  the  word  of  truth,” 

AND  NOW 

May  I  be  permitted  to  copy  from  a  similar  history  written  by  my  old- 
time  friend  and  helper  to  the  truth  as  well  as  precious  Exampler,  a  copy 
of  which  is  before  me  now: 

“Chas.  Hyslop,  of  Maryville,  Mo.: 

“A  Godly  Scotchman,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  a  former  Represen¬ 
tative  from  his  county  in  the  State  Legislature,  a  leading  character  in  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Baptist  Association  and  every  good  work  that  makes 
for  the  uplift  of  humanity.” 

His  letter  is  given  below  almost  verbatum. 

The  first  paragraph  has  refererence  to  a  letter  I  had  written  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  remainder  has  reference  to  our 
long  and  intimate  fellowship  in  the  Master’s  Work.  Writing  from  Mary¬ 
ville,  June  16,  1921,  he  says: 

Rev.  J.  S.  Wood,  Santa  Anna,  Calif. 

My  Dear  Brother  and  Comrade:  Your  loving  heart  throbs  of  sympathy, 
proves  a  silver  lining  to  the  shadows  of  the  silent  messenger  that  has  taken 
my  loved  one. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  past,  realizing  that  the  shadows  are  much  longer 
grown  than  when  we  parted  in  1892,  when  because  of  failing  health  it 
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seemed  wisdom  on  your  part  to  the  wooings  of  the  great  Northwest  where 
visions  of  health  and  boundless  opportunities  beckoned  you;  when  not  only 
I  but  the  whole  Northwest  District  Baptist  Association  grieved  that  such 
a  move  had  become  necessary. 

I  first  knew  you  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bolckow,  Mo.,  in 
1874.  The  next  year  the  Association  met  with  your  church  at  Bolckow, 
and  I  was  a  delegate  from  the  Maryville,  Mo.,  church.  I  had  recently 
come  from  Illinois,  and  was  a  stranger  among  the  Missouri  people. 

When  the  Bolckow  pastor  delivered  the  hearty  address  of  welcome, 
which  made  even  the  stranger  feel  at  home,  my  memory  was  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  I  had  come  in  touch  with  an  unassuming  spirit- 
filled  minister  and  comrade,  who  was  justly  entitled  to  wear  the  little 
bronze  button  of  ’61  to  ’65.  But  of  all  else,  the  seventeen  years  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship,  of  a  wise  counsellor  and  guide  has  ever  meant  more  to  me 
than  I  can  now  express.  And  as  memory  serves  me  now,  at  the  next  asso¬ 
ciation  gathering  after  your  departure,  the  twenty-seven  churches  with  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  members  of  the  Northwest  Association  joined  in  a  most 
reverend  and  hearty  Godspeed  for  you  in  your  new  field  of  activities. 

And  in  all  the  twenty-seven  years  that  has  intervened,  no  session  of 
that  body  has  convened  without  cherishing  your  memory.  And  do  you 
know,  Brother  Wood,  that  you  are  the  only  living  one  of  the  ordained 
ministers  of  the  association  in  the  day  of  which  I  am  speaking:  I.  R.  M. 
Beeson,  John  H.  Best,  A.  L.  Cooper,  Wm.  Graham,  Ambrose  Hunt,  J.  W. 
Malotte,  W.  G.  Randal,  R.  M.  Rhoads,  Mathias  Smock,  Wm.  H.  Wood  and 
others  of  sainted  memory  whom  we  might  recall.  And  lastly  but  not  least, 
it  has  been  such  a  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  me  to  read  between  the 

lines — your  fulfillment  of  2nd  Timothy,  2nd  chapter  and  15th  verse.  It 
should  be  a  blessed  memory  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  those  who  know  you 
here. 

May  I,  in  behalf  of  the  old  guard  remnant,  sincerely  and  lovingly  wish 
Sister  Wood  and  yourself  at  least  a  one  hundredth  birthday  anniversary. 

Your  Brother  and  Comrade, 


Chas.  Hyslop. 
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FOURT  H— A  S  IT  COMES  TO  ME. 

About  five  years  old,  the  log  cabin,  a  duplicate  of  several  of  the  day, 
stood  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  the  beginnings  of  the  Baird  Farm.  The 
owner,  ever  progressive,  induced  his  helpmate  to  assist  him  in  getting  out 
his  second  crop  of  corn  before  the  deep  snows  of  those  days  might  arrive. 
Cold,  yes!  And  the  kid  had  to  be  cared  for.  With  a  back  log  on  the 
hearth,  he  was  bundled  up  on  the  one  bed  and  given  the  only  picture 
book,  called  a  “horse  book”  of  that  day,  giving  illustrations  and  treatment 
for  all  kinds  of  animals.  From  morning  to  noon  and  noon  to  night  was 
fearfully  long  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  restless  kid.  In  a  very  few  days  the 
kid  had  the  backs  almost  worn  off  and  the  book  proper  the  worse  for 
wear.  He  forgot  to  hide  it  under  the  bed  on  one  occasion  and  a  good  strap¬ 
ping  with  a  Scotch  reminder  consisting  of  a  strap  of  harness  leather  of 
fairly  heavy  weight,  about  two  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  long,  (see 
photo  No.  20),  one  end  forming  a  convenient  handle,  the  remainder  split 
into  four  or  five  strips,  each  one  running  out  to  a  point  at  the  switch  end. 
The  thing  hung  on  a  nail  just  over  the  heavy  wooden  mantle.  Admonished 
the  next  day  to  be  a  good  boy,  in  a  day  or  two  thereafter  I  crawled  out  of 
bed,  pulled  a  home  made  chair  up  to  the  mantle  and  the  taws  made  a  trip 
into  the  fireplace.  Not  having  further  use  for  it  just  then,  its  absence 
was  not  noticed  for  a  time,  and  they  never  did  know  just  what  they  had 
done  with  it  until  many  years  afterward  I  told  them  and  a  hickory  which 
answered  the  purpose  from  that  time  on  and  I  often  felt  I  had  made  a 
mistake. 

About  two  years  after  this  more  land  must  go  into  cultivation.  The 
strip  consisted  of  part  prairie,  and  part  brush,  near  one  end  of  which  was 
a  thicket  of  black  haw  bushes,  growing  some  ten  to  twelve  feet  tall  but 
quite  slender  for  their  height. 

Haunce  Wells  and  his  brother  Sim,  proprietors  of  the  half-way  house 
between  Carthage  and  Warsaw  owned  a  breaking  outfit  the  pride  of  all 
that  country,  consisting  of  a  great  breaking  plow,  the  beam  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  swung  by  a  large  clevis  and  attachment  under  the  axle 
and  hind  wheels  of  a  wagon,  turning  a  furrow  three  feet  wide  and  deep  as 
desired,  sher  and  bars  under  ground  and  vertical  cutter,  all  of  best  steel, 
but  wooden  moleboard.  Their  team,  six  yoke  of  cattle,  all  ages,  tapering 
to  a  small  yoke  of  sprightly  leaders,  the  driver  wielding  a  monstrous  whip 
stalk  ten  to  14  feet  long  with  a  longer  lash  braided  from  native  tan  buck¬ 
skin.  No  one  thought  of  clearing  brush  or  slender  saplings  those  days. 
Just  slip  the  plow  under  the  roots,  cutting  the  slice  with  the  upright  cut¬ 
ter  attached  to  the  huge  beam  and  roll  everything  under.  In  the  coming 
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fall  putting  on  a  huge  harrow,  loaded  with  logs  and  drawn  by  cattle,  the 
brush  was  raked  out,  piled  and  burnt.  One  day  the  team  was  stopped  for 
some  reason,  the  leaders  square  in  the  black  haw  patch,  a  large  bunch 
pressing  under  their  yoke,  and  they  almost  choked  by  the  bows.  Backing 
off  as  best  they  could;  the  saplings  sprung  up,  raising  their  fore  feet  from 
the  ground,  really  hanging  them.  The  driver  lunged  for  a  hand  ax,  slung 
to  the  plow  beam,  nicked  the  saplings  and  relieved  the  situation.  Boy-like, 
I  was  permitted  to  ride  the  plow,  sitting  on  a  rung  between  the  handles 
with  feet  on  an  iron  cross  bar  at  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  large  rosum 
weed  of  that  day  had  an  immense  root  and  jarred  the  plow  surprisingly 
when  cutting  through.  This  angered  the  boy  as  he  thought  the  plow 
guide  was  purposely  shaking  him  up,  but  they  indulged  the  boy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  he  said  or  done. 

But  of  all  things  that  excited  the  kid:  When  the  land  around  which 
was  being  broke  narrowed  down  to  a  few  feet,  the  snakes  began  to  want 
to  get  away  and  such  a  time  as  the  driver  did  have  contending  with  rat¬ 
tlers,  black  snakes,  blue  racers  and  occasionally  others.  The  driver  was 
continually  on  the  jump.  Any  kind  of  snake  stretched  out  or  on  the  run 
he  would  grab  by  the  tail  and  snap  his  head  off,  or  against  the  ground, 
stunning  it,  setting  his  foot  on  it  to  pull  and  break  its  neck.  No  one,  man 
or  woman,  thought  of  going  off  the  premises  hunting  stock  or  otherwise 
without  taking  the  snake  killer  along,  consisting  of  a  sturdy  hickory  club. 


INCIDENTALLY 

Rummaging  around  in  memory’s  garrett  I  see  the  little  old  log  cabin 
in  the  grove,  four  miles  northeast  of  Carthage,  Ill.,  then  situated  on  land 
now  the  Robert  Baird  homestead. 

In  the  early  ’40’s  and  ’50’s  only  subscription  schools  prevailed.  For  a 
small  consideration  the  pedigogue  of  that  day  was  supposed  to  start  Pres¬ 
idents,  and  people  of  international  aspirations  on  the  way.  This  particular 
cabin  was  perhaps  20  feet  square,  side  walls  logs,  scored  and  hughed,  two 
sides  built  up  to  possibly  ten  feet  high,  each  corner  notched  and  carried 
up  as  only  the  pioneer  knew  how.  Five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  about 
midway  on  two  sides,  a  log  was  cut  out  to  admit  a  window  sash  five  or  six 
feet  long,  carrying  8x10  window  glass.  All  space  between  logs  was  filled  by 
pieces  of  wood  and  polished  off  with  lime  and  clay  morter  inside  and  out. 
The  entrance,  door  of  native  lumber  cross-tied  by  a  wooden  bar  projecting 
with  a  hole  at  back  side  to  slip  over  an  upright  bar  of  same  caliber  bearing 
a  wooden  pin  at  top  to  receive  the  cross-bars,  forming  a  hinge  near  top 
and  bottom  of  door,  cracks  filled  with  rags  or  any  old  thing  to  keep  the 
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wind  out.  For  door  lock,  a  wooden  latch  hung  on  a  pin  in  the  door,  drop¬ 
ping  into  a  notch  in  the  jam  pinned  to  the  log  ends  of  door  opening;  said 
latch  could  be  opened  from  without  or  within  by  a  buckstring,  string  of 
native  tan  through  a  small  hole  a  few  inches  above  the  latch. 

The  roof  consisted  of  long  poles  set  about  three  feet  apart  on  a  rising 
slope,  logs  built  up  as  before  to  a  pitch  sufficient  to  carry  water  off.  Shin¬ 
gles  were  split  clapboards  four  feet  long,  ranging  six  to  eight  inches  wide 

laid  vertical  on  said  rafters,  and  held  in  place  with  logs  bound  on  top  of 
same  caliber  as  the  rafters. 

Floors  were  split  logs  hewed  smooth  and  straight  on  center  edges  to 
width  and  laid  back  down,  notched  to  log  sleepers  similar  to  the  rafters. 

Seats  or  benches  were  made  same  as  flooring;  lengths  as  desired,  with 
wooden  legs  bored  into  underside. 

North  side  of  building  had  an  opening  cut  out  about  six  feet  square  to 
accommodate  a  large  fireplace.  Flagstone  answered  as  a  floor  in  front 
and  bottom.  Large  outside  flue  constructed  of  short  logs  and  morter  for 
lower  part  and  sticks  and  clay  on  up  and  above  the  building.  Benches 
were  easily  moved  about  to  admit  rolling  in  of  large  back  logs  through  the 
front  door.  The  andirons  in  the  fire  place  were  about  the  only  hard¬ 
ware  used  in  the  building. 

Wooden  pins  were  driven  into  one  of  the  side  walls  upon  which  re¬ 
clined  with  a  downward  slant  a  wide  board  or  two  as  writing  desk. 

One  of  the  most  public  highways  in  the  county  ran  close  by  in  front 
where  the  great  trains  of  immigrants  passed,  bound  for  •'California  or  bust.  ’ 
as  was  charcoal-painted  on  the  white  wagon  sheets.  We  always  had  re¬ 
cess  while  they  were  passing  from  one  to  five  or  six  ox  teams  constituted 
the  motive  power;  often  cows  as  well  as  oxen  were  under  the  yoke.  The 
people,  only  occasionally  a  woman,  always  walking,  the  wagons  being  heav¬ 
ily  loaded  with  supplies  bound  thence  for  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  (now>  where 
they  further  outfitted,  organizing  in  large  caravans,  electing  officers,  to 
fight  their  way  for  five  or  six  months  through  the  Indian  country,  and 
worse,  the  cut  throats  of  the  then  Far  West.  Only  occasionally  would  a 
horse  team  of  one  or  more  span  undertake  the  trip. 

Miles  B.  Mann,  afterwards  my  father-in-law  and  a  neighbor,  started 
with  two  span  of  fine  horses.  Out  somewhere  on  the  Platte  river  the  team 
ran  away,  seriously  injuring  Mann.  They  righted  the  depra.  slung  the  in¬ 
valid  under  the  bows  of  the  cover,  hauling  him  thus  to  the  divide,  when 
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he  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  hang  on.  After  securing  a  grub  stake 
he  returned  via  the  ocean  around  the  gulf. 

MEMORY  GARRET  NO.  2. 

Can’t  you  see  those  fine  grapevine  swings?  And  the  thrill  attained 
when  the  big  girls  invited  we’uns  into  their  lap,  and  the  big  boys  delighted 
in  boosting.  Then  later  on  when  the  crows  built  their  nests  in  the  top¬ 
most  branches  and  those  speckled  eggs  were  so  tempting — yes  when  we 

struck  the  ground  again,  our  pocket  full  of  three  eggs  were  all  ready  for 
custard  or  cussing — O,  such  a  mess! 

Then  when  we  caught  a  wee  flying  squirrel  at  recess,  traded  it  for 
a  chum’s  new  jack-knife,  but  when  he  found  his  trophy  dead  he  was 
stricken  with  a  bed  spell  of  sniffles,  and  the  embryo  swapper  got  the  jim- 
jams,  losing  both  squirrel  and  knife. 

My  first  term  at  school — a  6-year-old — I  had  the  honor  of  one  of  the 
front  benches.  Unlike  Old  Abe  Lincoln,  my  legs  were  too  short  to  reach 
the  floor.  That  old  log  had  no  cushioned  seat  and  the  hours  were  so  long 
between  hop-step-and-jump.  A  small  niche  left  by  the  ax  in  jointing  the 
puncheon  floor  let  the  mice  come  up  close  in  front  of  me — I  could  not  help 
forgetting — and  had  about  half  the  girls  at  least  giggling.  Comes  now  the 
teacher  with  the  fire  place  tongs,  “young  man,  you  sit  down  there  and 
catch  that  mouse!”  It  seemed  to  me  he  never  would  appear  again,  but 
finally  up  popped  his  head;  but  I  was  too  anxious,  he  dropped  back.  I 
set  my  trap  very  carefully  and  kept  as  still  as  that  proverbial  mouse. 
Finally  he  came  clear  up,  and  oh,  my,  such  kicking  and  squirming.  “Here 
he  is,  teacher,  I  got  him” — with  the  whole  school  on  the  rampage.  Teach¬ 
er,  cuffing  my  ears,  “young  man,  take  your  seat.” 

Just  after  the  Civil  War,  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  our 
home,  lived  a  war  widow,  whose  son,  Horatio.,  was  away  at  college.  Her 
little  farm  of  eighty  acres  afforded  a  living,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
capable  hired  hand  and  a  bull  dog.  The  boys  suspicioned  there  was  a 
fine  watermelon  patch  on  the  farm,  but  failing  to  locate  it  assumed  the 
good  graces  of  the  hired  man,  who  promised  if  we  would  be  civil,  not  in¬ 
juring  the  vines  he  might  show  us,  as  he  was  proud  of  his  achievement. 
By  agreement,  in  consideration  of  a  plug  of  tobacco,  we  two  chums  met 
him  below  the  barn.  Shying  into  about  the  center  of  a  forty  acre  field 
of  corn,  each  one  carefully  selected  a  beauty,  as  near  as  possible,  by  bright 
starlight,  and  meandered  back.  On  approaching  the  buildings  we  three 
slipped  along  round  the  barn  lot,  while  the  hired  mogul  started  for  the 
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dwelling  up  the  road.  All  of  a  sudden  a  shrill  whistle  and  a  jerky  bark 
from  old  Bull  woke  us  up.  For  the  stake  and  ridered  fence  and  public 
highway  we  were  making  time,  the  writer  being  in  the  rear,  dumped  his 
trophy  through  and  followed  between  riders,  when  old  bull  bumped  up 
against  the  fence  with  a  BUF,  and  my  hair  has  stood  on  end  most  ever 
since.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance.  That  bull  dog  and  the  hired  man 
had  the  laugh.  My  melon  had  busted  as  it  hit  the  road  and  proved  to  be 
a  citron — no  good  save  for  cooking  purposes.  My  two  chums  were  waiting 
for  me  at  the  bridge  close  by  and  I  had  a  piece  of  melon  just  the  same. 

About  two  years  later,  I  being  considered  the  handy  man  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  possessing  a  fine  squirrel  rifle,  was  solicited  by  the  widow  to 
butcher  a  pretty  wild,  but  fat,  young  heifer,  running  wild  in  the  orchard. 
Taking  careful  aim,  I  pressed  the  trigger  just  as  she  raised  her  head, 
catching  the  pill  in  her  upper  lip.  Mad  as  a  hornet,  on  she  came.  Not 
having  time  to  reload.  I  dropped  old  trusty  and  shied  up  the  closest  apple 
tree  nearby.  No  one  dared  approach  to  relieve  me  and  I  thought  she  never 
would  let  up  her  vigil,  but  finally  she  wandered  off.  Slipping  down,  one 
eye  on  her,  some  fifty  or  more  yards  away,  and  the  other  loading  the  gun. 
I  crept  up  a  little  closer,  dropping  to  the  ground,  rested  over  one  knee. 
She  stood  tail  end  on.  I  whistled.  She  flung  around,  ’bout  face — spang! 
and  she  dropped.  Thus  ended  the  second  chapter,  but  for  years  that  apple 
tree  incident  was  my  bugaboo. 

Yes,  old  Tige  was  my  special  chum  and  coon  dog.  Father  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  as  well  as  sons  delighted  in  the  coon  hunt.  There  was  Father  Baird, 
Thompson,  Troutman  and  Burgner.  When  coons  seemed  shy,  neighbors 
hen  roosts  sometimes  sufficed  to  lunch  a  camp  out.  One  night  old  Tige 
and  his  associates  got  a  large  coon  up  a  sapling  in  a  grove.  Father  Burg¬ 
ner,  a  German  and  adjoining  neighbor,  with  his  jack-knife,  cut  and  trim¬ 
med  a  long  slender  pole  and  proceeded  to  punch  Mr.  coon  in  the  ribs  from 
the  ground,  as  he  could  be  readily  seen  as  we  looked  skyward.  After  a  few 
hard  punches  Mr.  Coon  let  go  a  gob  of  half -masticated  paw-paw  which 
struck  Uncle  Johnnie  square  in  the  mouth.  Spitting  and  sputtering — 
“Gol  dern  ya,  I  know  what’s  the  matter  with  you — you’re  like  the  Dimo- 
crats — badly  skeert.”  Soon  Mr.  coon  hit  the  ground  and  the  dogs  did  the 
rest.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  two  or  three  Democrats  in  the 
neighborhood  forgot  that  coon  hunt. 

Only  the  boys  were  out  one  evening  in  early  roasting  ear  time.  They 
failed  to  raise  even  a  possum  and  had  retired  to  a  neighbor’s  preparatory 
to  retiring  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  howl,  eminating  from  a  grove  about  a 
quarter  mile  distant  proclaimed  that  good  old  Tige  was  still  on  the  lob 
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My  nearest  chum  and  I  could  not  desert  him,  possum,  polecat  or  what  not. 
On  arrival  the  animal  was  plainly  visible  looking  skyward  into  a  very  tall 
slender  sapling.  Throwing  my  coon  club  aside  I  soon  had  coat  and  shoes 
off,  climbing  as  fast  as  possible.  Mr.  Coon,  an  adept,  got  out  on  a  top¬ 
most  limb;  the  sapling,  leaning,  I  had  to  go  on  the  underside  as  it  bent. 
Presently  something  hit  my  shoulder,  almost  knocking  me  off  to  the  rocks 
below.  However,  he  had  missed  his  aim,  only  taking  a  piece  of  my  shirt 
with  him  as  well  as  leaving  me  a  sore  shoulder  as  I  found  later  on.  In 
lighting  he  somehow  got  away  from  the  dogs  and  started  up  a  large  elm 
tree  near-by  when  Thompson  got  one  whack  with  his  coon  club  and  the 
dogs  did  the  rest.  He  proved  to  be  the  largest  coon  of  all  my  experience 
and  old  Tige  gave  every  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  our  coming  al¬ 
though  he  had  a  vicious  side-swipe  from  Mr.  coon.  In  his  last  struggle 
that  animal  always  fights  with  his  sharp  claws  as  he  lies  on  his  back. 
But  enough  coon  hunting. 

In  those  days,  between  the  sickle  and  reap  machines,  our  grain  was  cut 
by  a  cradle  or  mowing  scythe.  Neighbors  swapped  work  back  and  forth, 
the  small  boy  carrying  the  water  jug  for  the  thirsty  and  the  larger  boy 
raking  the  cradled  swathes  into  bundles  for  the  other  fellow  to  bind  and 
shock.  The  Baird  homestead  had  a  large  barn  with  a  fine  floor  in  cen¬ 
ter,  probably  25  feet  square,  a  favorite  resting  place  at  the  noon  hour  for 
the  weary  workmen  after  the  meal,  and  all  kinds  of  yarns  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

On  one  occasion  the  old  well-known  adage  of  the  strength  of  an  egg, 
bearing  the  load  of  a  cart  wheel  if  kept  under  it  end  up  was  sadly  scouted 
by  my  step-father,  James  Baird,  the  host  of  that  day.  “I  could  just  quash 
it  atwixt  my  two  hands,”  he  said.  William  Baird,  then  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  and  I,  five  years  his  senior,  happened  to  know  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  ripe  hen’s  nest  in  a  hay  mow  above.  While  I  was  dreaming  about  it, 
William  was  skipping  up  the  ladder,  finally  appearing  with  two  of  those 
antique  hen  fruit.  Handing  one  of  them  to  Father  Baird  who  was  sitting 
as  was  the  rest,  flat  on  the  floor,  back  against  the  granary  wall.  He  press¬ 
ed  the  egg,  one  end  between  the  palm  of  each  hand,  his  hands  between  his 
knees,  when  “pop,”  something  had  happened.  A  madder  man  perhaps 
never  lived.  He  certainly  had  perfume  to  last  him  a  lifetime.  The  old 
gentleman  had  business  in  the  smokehouse  for  some  time,  with  tub  of 
water  and  towels  galore  and  had  to  encroach  on  his  Sunday-go-to-meeting 
outfit,  and  no  one  dared  look  at  him  for  days  thereafter.  Those  harvest 
duds,  shirt  and  overalls,  had  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  to  keep  the  old 
hens  from  being  ashamed  of  themselves. 

In  those  primitive  days  there  were  more  wild  hogs — the  real  four-foot¬ 
ed  sort — running  wild,  living  and  faring  on  the  acorns,  paw-paws,  hickory 
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nuts  and  rootable  roots.  Then  there  were  tame  ones  at  the  homes  and 
were  the  main  resource  late  in  the  Autumn,  as  the  trusty  rifle  spoke  and 

they  were  carted  in  to  the  scalding  tub,  dressed  and  hauled  twenty  miles 
to  Warsaw  on  the  Father  of  Waters,  en  route  to  St.  Louis  and  other  mar¬ 
kets — $1.50  per  hundred  was  considered  rich  picking,  and  about  the  only 
source  of  real  money  income. 

Wild  plums  and  grapes  was  the  height  of  our  fruit  anticipation,  the 
crabapple  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  writer  meandered  to  a  large  plum 
thicket  some  half-mile  from  the  cabin.  The  ripe  fruit  covered  the  ground, 
just  right,  with  still  ample  on  the  trees.  With  bucket  near  half  full,  the 
boy  heard  a  loud  grunt  or  two  and  was  surrounded  by  what  seemed  a 
huge  drove  of  wild  hogs,  headed  by  a  couple  of  huge  boars,  whose  terrible 
tusks  shone  from  under  gleaming  eyes  and  lips.  I  had  business  up  a  tree 
pronto.  Two  or  three  old  rascals  quarreled  over  my  partially  filled  bucket, 
while  the  rest  was  busy  cleaning  up  the  surplus  on  the  ground,  occasionally 
going  one  eye  up  the  tree  as  much  as  to  say,  “pretty  good,  won’t  you  have 
some?”  Finally  moseying  off  one  at  a  time,  I  was  permitted  to  slide  down, 
shaking  the  bushes  for  even  better  fruit  than  they  had  stolen  from  me. 

Most  every  homesteader  had  a  few  sheep  and  the  women  folks  a  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin.  The  fathers  did  the  shearing,  the 
mothers  washed,  scoured  and  picked  out  the  burrs  and  Spanish  needles  and 
hied  away  to  the  carding  machine,  about  the  only  cash  expense  out.  On 
return  of  the  beautiful  soft  rolls,  the  spinning  wheel,  reel,  and  loom,  prim¬ 
itive  though  they  were,  did  the  rest.  Blankets  for  the  beds,  lindsey  wolsy 
for  the  mothers,  daughters  and  sweethearts,  and  blue  jeans,  real  stuff  for 
the  men  and  boys.  All  dressed  up?  Yes,  and  no  better  goods  even  to  this 
day.  For  the  table,  plumb  and  crabapple  preserves,  pumpkin  butter,  and 
pumpkins  sliced  and  skin  removed  in  great  racks  in  the  early  autumn  over 
the  fire  place  to  dry,  for  pies  later  on  in  the  drying  process,  besides  the 
heat,  black  with  flies  which  helped  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  give  it  spe¬ 
cial  flavor.  But  such  was  life  on  the  frontier  fifty  to  eighty  years  ago. 

On  the  old  homestead  stands  an  old  barn  built  in  1855,  a  photo  of 
which  appears.  Many  memories  cluster  round  and  into  this  old  building. 
The  main  structure  is  some  twenty-four  by  sixty  feet.  The  foundation 
consists  of  large  sandstone  blocks  quarried  on  the  farm.  The  Frost  Broth¬ 
ers,  three  of  them,  took  the  contract,  from  the  stump  to  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  As  in  evidence,  the  sills  were  twelve  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches 
wide,  solid  oak,  spliced  where  necessary  in  long  laps,  halved  together  and 
held  in  place  by  many  wooden  pins  of  same  material.  The  upright  posts 
perhaps  16  feet  long,  were  twelve  inches  square  as  were  the  cross  plates,  all 
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cut  in  timber  on  the  farm,  scored  and  hewn  by  ax  and  broad  ax.  In  fact, 
the  cross  cut  saw,  ax,  broad  ax,  foot  adze  and  auger  were  the  principal 
tools  used  those  days,  in  connection  of  square  and  chalk  line. 

The  rafters  and  braces  were  sawed  by  mill  close  by.  This  building 
was  all  framed,  ready  to  go  together.  When  a  barn  raising  was  called, 
neighbors  came  for  miles  around  to  assist,  the  women  folks  arranging  a 
picnic  dinner,  and  plenty  of  help  always  assembled.  The  timbers  for  what 
was  termed  a  bent,  a  cross  section  including  three  of  the  large  posts  with 
cross  beams  of  same  size  at  top  and  lighter  ones  between,  all  braced  and 
pinned  together.  Then  came  the  dangerous  proposition  of  lifting  this  bent 
to  the  perpendicular,  and  slipping  the  tenions  on  end  of  posts  into  proper 
mortices  in  the  sills.  As  many  men  as  could,  got  around  the  bents,  lifting 
by  hand  as  high  as  possible,  while  other  men  with  pike  polls  having  iron 
spikes  in  end,  got  under  and  slowly  raised  the  great  weight,  with 
long  pikes  to  step  on  as  it  higher  grew  and  when  nearing  perpendicular, 
still  others  set  their  pikes  to  keep  the  bent  from  going  over,  and  men  with 
iron  bars  gently  eased  post  tensions  into  the  mortices  prepared  for  them 
and  brace  properly  set,  until  the  next  bent  should  go  up  and  proper  ties 
between  adjusted. 

Nothing  but  the  cool  heads  of  the  mechanics  prevented  disaster.  A 
single  slip  or  mishap  stood  to  kill  many  men  as  these  bents  nosed  to  place. 
However,  it  all  seemed  to  be  considered  a  regular  frolic  and  each  vied  with 
his  neighbor  to  help. 

The  same  siding  as  installed  73  years  ago  is  observed  in  the  photo, 
the  roof  only,  having  been  renewed  two  or  three  times. 

Many,  many  memories  cluster  round  and  about  this  old  building.  On 
the  old  threshing  floor  the  grain  was  first  separated  from  the  straw  by 
man-power  wielding  a  flail,  two  clubs  of  about  equal  length  swung  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  rope  or  leather  through  one  end  of  each  club.  With 
this,  the  farmer  pounded  the  straw  until  the  grain  separated  therefrom; 
the  straw  was  then  raked  off  for  stock  feed,  the  chaff  and  grain  shoveled 
into  the  air  with  a  brisk  breeze  blowing  through  the  barn,  the  grain  drop¬ 
ping  into  a  pile  and  the  refuse  drifting  away  to  go  with  the  straw. 

Then  on  a  much  larger  scale  the  large  floor  was  covered  with  grain 
and  two  horses  raced  round  and  round,  tramping  the  grain  loose,  men  folks 
keeping  grain  and  horses  adjusted  with  rake  and  fork,  and  the  straw  be¬ 
ing  removed  as  was  the  chaff  before. 

But  James  Baird  couldn’t  stand  still.  He  bought  a  small  cylinder 
thresher  which  required  horse-power  to  run  it.  Said  power  consisted  of 
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a  frame  elevated  at  front  end,  with  an  endless  chain  bridle  passing  over 
pulleys  at  each  end,  when  two  horses  were  led  on  and  brake  removed.  They 
had  to  keep  going  whether  or  not  they  wished.  A  belt  from  the  power  to 
a  pulley  of  cylinder  just  made  things  hum,  and  that  was  my  first  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  experience.  Here  the  old  fashioned  fanning  mill  for  clean¬ 
ing  the  grain  came,  and  most  people  now-a-days  know  the  rest. 

POLITICS  THE  HARD  JOB. 

Having  moved  to  Maryville  near  56  years  ago,  for  many  years  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  resigning  two  years  ago  by  reason  of  defective  hearing. 
Public  administrator  four  terms,  settliing  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
estates  as  administrator  and  guardian.  But  the  toughest  proposition  put 
up  to  me,  was  when  the  Republican  central  committee  approached  me 
with  no  candidate  in  the  field,  for  the  forty-eighth  general  assembly  with 
a  triangular  fight  on  Democrat,  Middle  of  the  Road  and  Bull  Moose,  the 
latter  represented  by  one  of  the  most  popular  Republicans  in  the  county, 
and  the  ex-mayor  of  Maryville  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  all  my  pri¬ 
vate  business  staring  me  in  the  face,  besides  one  of  the  most  notorious 
state  administrations  to  buck.  But  it  being  the  rule  of  my  life  to  under¬ 
take  many  things  others  said  could  not  be  accomplished,  I  finally  con¬ 
sented  and  did  not  let  much  grass  grow  under  my  feet  and  got  there  by  a 
a  very  small  majority;  not  by  reason  of  my  popularity,  but  by  reason  of 
the  unpopularity  of  my  Democratic  opponent.  I  thus  sacrificed  my  busi¬ 
ness  and  some  money  during  the  campaign,  as  well  as  three  months  trying 
to  find  out  how  small  of  stature  I  was  at  Jefferson  City.  Oh.  politics  is  a 
great  bed-fellow.  (See  photos  21,  22,  23,  24.) 

AND  NOW. 

The  memory  of  what  I  consider  the  chief  factor  of  a  somewhat  event¬ 
ful  life.  The  Holy  Spirit’s  power  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  All-wise 
Counsellor,  leading  me  in  the  sunlight  of  His  Kingdom  for  the  last  sixty- 
five  years.  Desiring  to  follow  the  Savior  of  mankind  in  all  His  appointed 
ways,  I  cast  my  lot  with  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Carthage,  Ill.,  being 
the  second  person  baptized  in  the  then  new  baptistry  of  that  church.  None 
of  the  members  of  that  little  church  now  survive.  Thence  by  letter  to 
First  Baptist  Church,  Maryville,  Mo.,  of  which  only  one  member.  Mrs.  Sebe 
J.  Rowley,  and  a  charter  member,  still  survives. 

This  church  was  organized  May  29,  1870,  under  the  auspices  of  Elder 
Hopkins,  then  an  evangelist  of  Taylor  County,  Iowa. 

The  charter  members  were:  Mary  J.  Graham,  Adam  Terhune.  Betsy 
Terhune,  his  wife,  Henry  Nelson,  Mary  F.  Nelson,  his  wife,  William  Neal, 
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Daniel  Best,  Elizabeth  Best,  his  wife,  Bartley  Benbow,  Alice  Benbow,  his 
wife,  J.  M.  Black,  Rebecca  Holcomb,  Jane  Hyler,  Mary  Ellsworth,  Jane 
Ellsworth,  John  Hobbs,  Anna  A.  Hobbs,  his  wife,  and  Samuel  Smith.  In 
all,  18  brethren  and  ten  sisters. 

George  W.  Huntley  was  the  first  pastor,  serving  several  years,  for  one- 
fourth  time,  living  at  Forest  City,  Mo. 

This  little  band  first  worshiped  in  the  M.  E.  South  church,  corner  of 
Market  and  Sixth  streets  (now  the  colored  church,  just  across  the  block 
east  on  Vine). 

Meantime,  Mary  J.  Graham,  for  whom  our  little  city  was  named,  gave 
the  brotherhood  the  beautiful  grounds  upon  which  in  1873  was  dedicated 
the  splendid  little  brick  church  which  gave  way  to  this  structure  in  1905. 

Sister  Mary  J.  Graham  passed  to  her  reward  and  was  the  last  of  the 
charter  members,  December  6,  1903. 

A  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Ogden,  Marcia  Messenger,  and 
this  writer  prepared  the  program  for  the  dedicatory  service  of  this  edifice. 
The  pastor  and  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  church  made 
reports;  a  history  of  the  church  written  by  the  writer;  coin  of  the  realm; 
photographs  and  copies  of  the  city  press  was  by  Izora  Graham,  niece  of 
Mary  Graham  and  now  Mrs.  Karl  Malotte;  the  archives  were  deposited  in 
the  copper  box  within  the  corner  stone;  the  contractor  lowered  and  seal¬ 
ed  the  cap  stone,  and  with  many  sacrifices  and  much  satisfaction  we  have 
this  fine  workshop. 


PROGRAM  FOR  DEDICATION. 

1  Singing — “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.” 

2.  Reading  Scripture  (122  Psalm)  by  the  Pastor  and  deposit  of  Bible. 

3  Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Jones. 

4  Presentation  of  Brief  History  of  the  Church,  by  the  Committee. 

5  Presentation  of  Church  Roll  of  Living  Members,  by  Oliver  E.  Jones, 
Church  Clerk. 

6  Presentation  of  Sunday  School  Roll,  by  Anderson  Craig,  Superintendent. 

7  Presentation  of  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  Roll,  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Culbertson,  President. 

8  Presentation  of  Home  Department  Sunday  School  Roll,  by  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Hawkins,  Superintendent. 
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9  Presentation  of  Fourth  Ward  Sunday  School  Roll,  by  Frank  W.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Superintendent. 

10  Presentation  of  Ladies  Aid  Society  Roll,  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Owen,  President. 

11  Presentation  of  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Roll,  by  Arthur  C.  Andrews,  Vice-President. 

12  Presentation  of  O.  A.  O.  Society  Roll,  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Deming,  President. 

13  Presentation  of  Choir  Roll,  by  D.  W.  Hull,  Chorister. 

14  Presentation  of  Coin  of  1870,  date  of  Organization  of  Church;  of  1872, 
date  of  Erection  of  the  Old  Church;  of  1905,  date  of  Erection  of  new 
Building,  by  Eugene  Ogden,  Church  Treasurer.  (Coin  furnished  by 
Maryville  National  Bank  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Rowley.) 

15  Presentation  of  Cereal  Collection  by  Deacon  B.  F.  Duncan. 

16 — Presentation  of  Men’s  Club  Roll,  by  Deacon  G.  B.  Holmes. 

17  Presentation  of  Honor  Roll — subscriptions  to  New  Church  to  date — by 
Judge  J.  W.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  Building  Committee. 

18  Presentation  of  Photographs,  by  the  Committee. 

19  Song — “Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River.”  (Sealing  of  Receptacle  by 
L.  D.  Jordan.  Deposit  of  Receptacle  by  Miss  Izora  Graham.) 

20  Building  in,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Senez,  the  Master  Mason. 

21  Address  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  Homer  M.  Cook. 

Doxology — Benediction. 


One  of  the  happy  events  of  my  life  occurred  on  my  78th  birthday  when 
Mrs.  Jones  sprang  a  surprise,  inviting  in  a  host  of  friends  and  neighbors 
who  drafted  Mrs.  Eugene  Ogden  to  do  the  special  honors  after  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  my  old  comrade,  Thos.  J.  Puckett.  I  wish  I  might  have  kept  a 
list  of  those  present,  but  memory  would  compel  me  to  slight  some  now. 
Brother  Hyslop: 

We’ve  come  tonight,  to,  in  a  little  way,  express  our  love  to  you,  our 
friend  of  many  a  year,  and  try  to  show  how  highly  we  esteem  your  friend¬ 
ship,  and  to  bring  you  cheer.  These  friends  and  neighbors  gathered  here, 
wish  for  you  many  happy  days  like  this,  that  mark  the  mile  stones,  one 
by  one.  And  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  visit  you  and  spend  an  hour 
in  friendly  chat  and  laughter  gay.  Me  thinks  ’twere  time  well  spent,  to 
make  you  glad  on  your  birthday.  For  many  years  you’ve  walked  with  us, 
your  stately  form,  your  sprightly  step,  your  courage  strong,  your  grit, 
your  pep. 
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Have  lessons  been  to  young  and  old, 

More  than  this  world  was  ever  told. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  days  of  yore, 

To  friends  that  meet  with  us  no  more; 

The  little  church  with  sacred  ties, 

Come  looming  up  before  my  eyes. 

And  those  we  loved  for  many  years, 

Now  gone  except  as  fancy  plays; 

And  memories  bring  us  most  to  tears. 

You  knew  it  all  for  you  were  there, 

With  kindly  word  and  earnest  prayer, 

You  helped  to  bear  the  heavy  load, 

Nor  shirked  when  stony  grew  the  road. 

Not  only  Church  your  interest  claimed, 

But  country,  town  and  state. 

Nay,  more  than  these, 

For  men,  women,  girls  and  boys, 

Have  claimed  your  counsel  and  better  been, 

For  sorrows  shared  as  well  as  joys. 

These  flowers  which  in  my  hand  I  hold, 

By  old  friends  given  with  love  untold, 

In  course  of  time  will  fade  and  die, 

But  deeds  of  kindness  such  as  yours, 

Age  cannot  crumble  or  man  decry. 

The  seeds  you’ve  scattered  ’long  life’s  path 
Of  high  ideals  and  noble  deeds, 

Have  taken  root  and  grown 
To  fairer  flowers  aye  than  these, 

And  as  the  years  go  by  will  stronger  grow 
For  God  intends  it  shall  be  so. 

Take  these  sweet  flowers  and  may 

They  bring  to  you  a  joy  that  will  not  fade  nor  die. 

An  emblem  of  a  life  like  yours, 

Full  grown  and  ready  for  the  more  abundant  life 

That  in  the  future  waits  for  those 

Who’ve  kept  the  faith  and  won  through  strife. 

July  21,  1922.  In  behalf  of  friends. 


—MRS.  EUGENE  OGDEN. 
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Trade  memories  linger  still  of  the  sweet  old  times  in  the  apiary  or  bee 
business  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  my  habit  to 
remember  my  tenants  and  a  few  friends  with  five-pound  cans  of  pure 
white  clover  honey,  shipped  me  by  the  old  stand-bys,  Dadant  and  Sons. 

The  following  effusion,  written  by  one  of  my  tenants  next  door  my 
home,  explains  itself: 

There  dwells  a  man  beside  us  here, 

Who  always  has  a  word  of  cheer; 

He’s  not  exempt  from  common  pain, 

But  somehow  turns  it  into  gain. 

He’s  liberal  and  full  of  grace, 

We  trace  it  plainly  in  his  face, 

When  blessings  find  their  way  to  him, 

He  does  not  lock  them  in  a  bin. 

He  sends  them  forth  among  his  friends 
And  to  them  good  will  extends; 

On  waters  thus  he  casts  his  bread, 

And  blessings  fall  upon  his  head. 

His  motto  is,  “Give  Thanks;  KEEP  SWEET,” 

And  then  goes  forth  his  foes  to  meet. 

Then  every  HONEY  comes  his  way, 

’Tis  his  delight  to  gie’t  away. 

So  blessings  on  your  head,  good  friend. 

For  honey’s  sweet  and  toothful  blend; 

May  we  your  friendship  long  enjoy, 

May  naught  occur  to  cause  annoy. 


Signed — By  the  Tenants  Next  Door,  as  follows: 

P.  S.  Simpich,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Simpich,  R.  W.  Richards.  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Richards,  Mrs.  J.  Ross  Fleetwood.  J.  Ross  Fleetwood.  Lee  Paschal 
Fleetwood  and  Wayland  Richards. 


Written  by  REV.  R.  W.  RICHARDS. 
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FINIS. 


“I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how;  the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to 
keep  doing  so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is 
said  against  me  won’t  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no  difference.” 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 


“I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow.” 


— Abraham  Lincoln. 


MY  LIFE’S  AIMS. 

By  W.  B.  Haught. 

In  defense  of  Truth  I  will  ever  stand 
Like  a  towering  oak  on  a  wind-swept  hill; 
My  aims,  like  roots  in  the  solid  land, 

Are  grounded  deep  in  a  steadfast  will. 

My  purpose  in  life  is  a  dual  one — 

To  stand  like  an  oak,  to  drive  like  a  gale. 

To  write  in  the  ledger  when  day  is  done 
A  record  that’s  true  to  a  workman’s  scale. 

To  square  each  log  by  the  Master’s  gauge; 

To  raise  each  beam  by  the  plumb-line’s  aid; 
To  compass  my  work  from  youth  to  age, 

And  place  my  sign  on  the  house  I’ve  made. 

At  the  last  Low  Twelve  to  know  my  fate; 

With  three  true  steps  to  cross  the  sand; 

And  then  be  met  at  the  Eastern  Gate 
By  the  Lion’s  Grip  of  the  Master’s  hand. 


IN  MEMORY’S  THROB. 

“Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 

“Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  forgot 
In  the  days  o’  auld  lang  syne?” — Burns. 


Heckman 

BINDERY,  INC. 
Bound-lb- Please* 
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